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ON PENTECOST 
NOTES FOR MEDITATION OR SERMON 


I. (Imagination: Picture). The Epistle of Pentecost describes 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles. On the feast 
of the Ascension, St. Paul described the scene of the last personal 
act of Christ on earth, His last words to the Apostles and His 
ascent into heaven. The intervening ten days were significant as 
connecting links between these two events which are so closely 
associated in the fulfilment of Christ’s mission. 


A. The ten days between Ascension and Pentecost were days 
of retreat and special preparation for the Apostles and other dis- 
ciples of Christ. Since His resurrection, Christ had shown Him- 
self to the Apostles off and on, and had warned them of His 
coming departure. There was undoubtedly some sorrow at the 
idea of the coming separation from Christ. Yet Eastertide showed 
no trace in the Apostles of the sorrows of the Passion. It was 
a time filled with the joy of the Resurrection, intensified at in- 
tervals by the presence of the glorified and risen Christ, and by 
the new light He shed in regard to the wonderful mission with 
which He was entrusting them. It was the period of Christ’s final 
formation of His Apostles. How they must have absorbed and 
assimilated His every word during this time! How their under- 
standing must have grown with their meditation on what He 
told them! 

B. Before ascending to heaven, Christ commanded the Apos- 
tles “‘that they should not depart from Jerusalem, but should 
wait for the promise of the Father’’ (Acts 1, 4). This they did. 
And they ‘“‘were persevering with one mind in prayer with the 
women” (1, 14). The Scriptures tell us of only one other fact 
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of this time, the election of Mathias to the twelve in order to 
complete the destined number. Apart from that the Apostles re- 
mained in retirement and prayer. It was the period of their 
orphanage, which, as Christ had promised, was to end through 
the descent of the Holy Spirit upon them. With what ardent 
piety did they not await the coming of the Spirit of Christ, the 
greater fulfilment of Christ, the true supernaturalization of the 
twelve and those with them into the compact body of Christ's 
Church! It was to be a new organism, His Church, His mystic 
body, and they the members! What holy conversations and pious 
speculations they must have exchanged on the message and mission 
Christ had given them, on the glory of the Resurrection, on the 
sublimity of the Redemption, on the future realization in time of 
the fulness of Christ, on the immense love of God for man which 
wrought all these wonders! 


C. Then came the day of Pentecost. Sitting together in one 
of their holy meetings, deep in prayer and pious meditation, “‘sud- 
denly there came a sound from heaven, as of a mighty wind 
coming, and it filled the whole house where they were sitting 

And there appeared to them parted tongues as it 
were of fire and they were filled with the Holy 
Ghost’ (Acts 2, 2-4). Again had the divine and the human 
kissed in the embrace of an infinite love! Again it was a descent 
of eternity into time, to impart to the latter life eternal! They 
were filled with the Holy Ghost! Ah, now they understood! How 
vague their former speculations had been! In the abundance of 
the Spirit, they understood in a new way, and at once they acted. 
There was no artificial separation for them between knowledge 
and virtue, intellect and will, thought and action. The new organ- 
ism of the Church, instinct with the divine breath of life, began 
at once to live—to act and grow. Peter, visible head of the new 
Church, arose immediately and addressed a multitude of prospect- 
ive converts. God had sent forth His Spirit, and already was the 
renewal of the face of the earth begun. 

II. (Imagination-Intellect: Doctrine). The picture of Pente- 
cost presents to us the birth of the Church through the abundant 
inpouring into the Apostles of the Holy Ghost, the promised 
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Paraclete. He is the soul of the Mystic Body of Christ. This es- 
sential characteristic of the Church must be increasingly realized 
in every living member of Christ’s Mystic Body. 


A. As members of the Church, all of us had our first Pentecost 
when we became actual members of the divine organism of which 
the Holy Ghost is the soul. At Baptism we were engrafted on 
Christ. That is, the Spirit of Christ, the Holy Ghost, became 
supernaturally our Spirit, entering into our souls and dwelling 
there. At the very first prayer of the baptismal rite, the priest 
said as he breathed over us: ‘Depart from him, thou unclean 
spirit, and give place to the Holy Ghost the Paraclete!’’ These 
words were realized in truth when the saving water was poured 
on our heads. It was our Pentecost, our baptism in water and 
the Holy Ghost. We were thus made akin to the Church, part 
of her, member of her members. And like her we were then and 
there destined to live the divine life, to grow and enlarge in 
Christ, i. e., in His Mystic Body. So the priest asked of God in 
the baptismal rite when he prayed that we may serve God gladly 
in His Church, ‘‘advancing in perfection from day to day’”’. 


B. We all experienced an intensification of Pentecost in a 
special manner when we received the sacrament of Confirmation. 
No less a person than the Bishop himself, possessed of the fulness 
of the priestly powers of Christ, laid his hands upon us and 
anointed us with the seal of Christ. It was the second time a 
sacramental character had been impressed on our souls; this time, 
with a greater fulness of the Holy Ghost, a more intensified in- 
dwelling of the Spirit of Christ in our souls. We were then 
endowed with the power divine to help and to co-operate as 
members, as soldiers of the King Christ, in the work of His 
apostolate on earth. 

C. In many other ways do we experience a renewal of Pente- 
cost in our souls—whenever there is an increase of the Holy Ghost 
in us. In the sacraments of Penance and of the Eucharist, in the 
offering of the august Sacrifice of the Mass with the priest, there 
is an assimilation with Christ, a;growth in Him, through the 
inpouring of further grace into our hearts, that is, through the 
more intimate indwelling of the Holy Ghost in us. Such an 
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assimilation with Christ occurs in:a smaller way every time we 
perform any prayer or action in response to God's grace. But 
there is also another special way in which we annually intensify 
Pentecost in our souls—the yearly celebration of the feast itself 
in union with Mother Church. This is in a special way a renewal 
of all that Pentecost means to us—a renewal of disposition and 
grace in us as the fruit of the prayers the Church says for us and 
with us on that day. This is, therefore, the particular meaning 
of the feast we are celebrating today—a feast of the indwelling 
of the Holy Ghost in us through our action and prayer in union 
with the Church, an increase of the union of our souls with the 
holy Spirit of Christ. 

III. (Imagination-Intellect-Will: Action). All this is con- 
tained for us in today’s feast. We have recalled briefly the birth 
and growth of the early Church, and reviewed our own passing 
through the various sacramental stages of union with the Holy 
Ghost. Why has all this taken place in us? For the same reason 
as in the Apostles themselves. For action, for exercising the life 
divine. How and what should this be? 


A. We know the what of the Christian life well enough, 
through many an instruction and sermon. Here and now, it is 


our part to resolve to be truer to the possibilities hidden in the 
what, in the truths behind the facts we have reviewed. How far 
have we not often been from realizing all the possibilities hidden 
in the baptismal character we have received! Through it we have 
become participators in the priesthood of Christ to the end that 
we actively do our part in the worship of God. May we then 
try to understand better what this worship is, especially in its 
sublimest act, the Mass, and learn to be co-offerers by attaching 
ourselves mind and heart to the action of the celebrating priest. 
Thus we shall attach ourselves most intimately to Christ who 
is being offered, and to the same Christ who is offering through 
the priest—and we shall grow in the Spirit of Christ together 
with the entire fellowship of Christians—becoming ever more 
perfectly one with Christ in His G#furch. 

B. Again we must help in the mission of Christ in the 
world, each one of us as it is given him, and according to his 
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opportunities. In Confirmation we received a greater participation 
in the priesthood of Christ through the character of that sacra- 
ment. We were thereby all made, as it were, official apostles of 
Christ, says St. Thomas, for the public profession and defense 
of the truths of Christ, and for the public doing of battle with 
His enemies. Through the fuller indwelling of the Spirit of Christ 
imparted to us in that sacrament, we have been dedicated by the 
Church herself, by the bishop of God, to the apostolate of Catho- 
lic Action in all its forms. What a wide vista of possibilities in 
this regard has not remained unrealized in our past lives! May 
the present Pentecost bring these hidden energies of God to fuller 
life, unto the bursting of the closed bud into a great blossoming 
and fruitage! 


C. Both of these forms of active life, better co-operation in 
the worship of God— internal Catholic action—and better activity 
in the apostolate of external Catholic action, are our vocation as 
professional Christians, as other Christs. We have received the 
powers of the Holy Ghost for their performance. The mainspring 
of their realization is ever the greater love of God. At Baptism 
the great commandments of divine Love were put before us, even 
as the same theme begins today’s Gospel. May our final resolve, 
then, have regard to this divine charity of God in our hearts, and 
may we act on it at once! Here and now at Mass, we will place 
our whole selves, especially the resolutions we have just made, 
at the feet of Christ, on His holy altar, with all the intensity of 
our minds and hearts. And in this spirit of intensified love, may 
we offer today’s Mass with the priest and with our fellowmen— 
one compact body in Christ and His Spirit—for the ever greater 
growth of this body in ourselves and in the whole world through 
the fuller operation of the Spirit of God in us, of the divine 
Paraclete. Amen. 


VIRGIL MICHEL, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 





SAINT FRANCIS AND THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


T. FRANCIS had grasped the profound sense of the 
mystery of Christ, the mystery of a Man-God, of 
an inaccessible God revealing Himself among men. 
The very “humanism” of the Saint impelled him in 
this direction. A poet, he felt instinctively the need 

of sensible sign to express spirit; he found in Nature the sacra- 
ment of God; he found in Christ the highest manifestation of the 
sacramental principle. 

The saint of love, he fully appreciated the working of love. 
When friends are about to part, they wish to leave behind them 
something tangible, something that retains in miniature that self 
which by love they have given to their friends. They fear, and 
rightly, that continued absence may efface their memories. Man 
has such need of the sensible that, in the absence of the living 
and palpitating personality of those dear to him, their memory 
is evanescent. Bemoan it as we may, we have all to acknowledge 
the influence of time—the healer?—-on the memory of those who 
in life were dearest to us. 

Our Lord, who well knew the heart of man, who was 
aware how difficult it is for man to retain his grasp of that which 
is purely spiritual, wished also to leave a souvenir of Himself. He 
felt that impulse of love which fears oblivion on the part of 
those loved. But as He was all-powerful as well as ail-loving, 
He was able to go further than mere finite lovers. Where they have 
to content themselves with a symbol, He could find a means, co- 
ordinate with His infinite love, of giving Himself whole and entire 
to every son of man. By a miracle He would give Himself under 
the species of bread and wine: “‘Do this in commemoration of me.”’ 

That St. Francis appreciated the intentions of our Lord is 
very clear from the simple way in which he expressed the funda- 
mental reason for his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament: ‘“‘I see 
nothing corporally of the Most High Son of God except His 
sacred Body and Blood’’ (Testament). Elsewhere he speaks to 
this effect: Just as the invisible Son of God showed Himself to 
the Apostles in His true flesh, so also He shows Himself under the 
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species of bread and wine. And just as in His flesh they saw only 
His humanity, while believing and contemplating with their spiri- 
tual eye His divinity itself, so also we see bread and wine with 
our corporal eyes and we firmly believe that there reside His most 
holy Body and true living Blood. When we realize how profound 
in general was the Saint’s sense of the sacramental principle, and in 
particular what great devotion he possessed in regard to the person 
of Christ, it is not difficult to admit that devotion to the Blessed 
Sacrament must have been the very soul of his piety. 

We obtain an idea of this when we see how his much 
cherished Lady Poverty had to take a second place when there 
was question of honoring the Sacrament of the Altar. Everybody 
knows to what extent Francis was enamoured of poverty; and 
when it is seen that even poverty must withdraw its claims, we 
can appreciate the force of that motive which predominates over 
it. Besides, poverty itself had for Francis merely a derived value. 
If for himself he had espoused poverty because before him Christ 
Himself had done so, his sense of values told him that God's 
honor and the dignity of His cult came first. Had not our Lord 
Himself, as has been frequently remarked, chosen for the inaugu- 
ration of His liturgy a spacious cenacle? 

We can thus understand the Poverello’s desire that the 
Blessed Sacrament be reserved in “‘precious places’’. From the very 
outset, writes his biographer Celano, he procured for poor churches 
and poor priests precious vessels (II Cel. IV, 8). He even went 
so far as to purchase objects with which to decorate churches and 
had them sent secretly to priests. And St. Bonaventure assigned 
for motive in so doing, a desire on the Saint’s part to enter into 
the participation of the cult itself (Leg. cap. I, 6). 

It is but natural that this devotion of his heart should ex- 
press itself in those writings which we have of the Saint. ‘‘Out 
of the fullness of the heart the mouth speaketh.’’ His longest admo- 
nition is entitled De Corpore Christi, and this was also his first 
written admonition. To the clergy he addressed a letter on ‘““The 
respect due to the Body of the Lord and on the cleanliness of the 
Altars’’. A large portion of his second letter ‘“To all His Brothers’ 
is consecrated to the eucharistic cult, and in his letter “To all 
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the Faithful’’ there are many references to the same topic. Even in 
his short note to the ‘‘Governors of Peoples’’ he speaks of it. 

The Saint's devotion to churches which with his own hands 
he helped to restore, his touching prostration at the sight of a 
church in the distance, his reverence for the priests who conse- 
crated the species, his very preoccupation mentioned in the Rule 
that even slips of paper containing the name of God should be 
gathered up and put in a “‘becoming’’ place—all these attitudes 
had a central source in his devotion to the Blessed Sacrament. 

It would be strange if St. Francis, who so influenced his 
contemporaries in other respects, had not also some influence in 
spreading this salutary devotion to the Sacrament of the Altar. 
In his time the practice of Communion had been so abandoned 
that the Fourth Council of the Lateran in 1215 found it neces- 
sary to prescribe the annual communion. ‘‘So great was the evil, 
however,’’ writes Dom. Guéranger, “‘that the prescriptions of 
Councils and even the genius of Innocent III, the last of the great 
popes of the Middle Ages, would not have sufficed to extirpate it, 
had not God given St. Dominic and St. Francis to the Church: 
they brought back honor to the priesthood and reanimated the 
piety of the people.’” 

If in the course of time the followers of Francis were car- 
ried somewhat out of their orbit in the general movement away 
from the liturgy, at least their founder had lived the liturgical 
life of the Church, and brought others to appreciate its divine 
beauty. 


JAMES E. O’MAHOoNY, O. S. F. C. 
Cork, Ireland. 


1 L’année liturgique, Wednesday after Feast of the Trinity. 
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CATECHETICAL INSTRUCTION AS PART OF MASS 


(The following article discusses a practical question without 
entering into the matter of its feasibility. It is always well for 
us to keep an ideal in mind even where present conditions may 
not always allow its full attainment. The Church herself keeps 
her ideal ever before us, although with a prudent wisdom she at 
times allows us to fall short in practice. ““Until the Middle Ages 
catechising and preaching went together. The people were in- 
structed during the Mass.’’ So we read in Father MacMahon’s 
admirable book discussed in ‘“The Apostolate’’ of the last issue 
of Orate Fratres. The Council of Trent, at once the preserver of 
traditional ideals and the practical legislator of their attainment, 
says: ‘The holy synod commands pastors and others having the 
care of souls, that during the celebration of the Mass, they fre- 
quently explain, either in person or through others, something 
of the things that are read at Mass, and among other matters say 
something of the mystery of this most holy Sacrifice, especially 
on Sundays and feastdays.’’—Here the “‘especially’’ certainly does 
not indicate a maximum.—Editor’s note. ) 


NDER three headings this article attempts, first to 
explain why Catechism is a part of Mass; secondly, 
to listen to those who question that position; third- 
ly, to answer those questioners. 

Why Catechism ts a Part of Mass. The reason is 
sasle: Catechism is a part of Mass, because tradition tells us that 
the first part of the Mass is the Mass of the Catechumens. ““The 
essential division of the Mass,’’ says Fr. Fortescue, “is between that 
of the Catechumens and that of the Faithful. This division is now 
so hidden in the Roman rite that most people hardly think of it 
. . » Nevertheless, historically speaking, this is the most important 
distinction of all’’ (The Mass, p. 215). ‘‘We should teach the 
children first of all,’ says Fr. Busch, ‘“‘that the Mass has two 
main parts, the Mass of the Catechumens and the Mass of the 
Faithful. The Mass of the Catechumens extends from the be- 
ginning to and including the Creed. This is an introductory 
service: it is not the sacrifice; but it is important and should not 
be missed’’ (Orate Fratres, Vol. III, p. 10). 


To these authorities I add a reminiscence. I was present in 
a parish-hall, listening to an illustrated lecture on the Mass. The 
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children were deeply interested. One of them asked: ‘““What does 
that mean, the Mass of the Catechumens?’’ The lecturer answered: 
‘In the early Christian centuries Catechism was not held outside 
of the church as we do it now. It was not given in the school, 
or in the basement, or in a hall. It was given in church itself. 
When all the people were gathered together in church for Mass, 
the first thing the priests did was to give Catechism. After Cate- 
chism was over, those who were not yet baptized had to leave 
the church. Catechumen means one who is learning his catechism. 
So the Mass of the Catechumens means that first part of the Mass, 
the part which was chiefly catechism, at the end of which the 
catechumens left the church, while the baptized faithful remained 
for the sacrificial action."’ 

Second reminiscence: It is a country-parish, in vacation time. 
Mass is beginning. Large groups of children are up near the altar, 
elsewhere a fair sprinkling of adults. The priest reads the Gospel, 
lays aside chasuble and maniple, comes in alb and stole to the 
children, and holds catechism with them. It is a brief session, 
not over ten minutes. But three points it leaves plain and vivid. 
First: Who is the Saint of the Day? Secondly: What part of the 
Gospel is particularly exemplified in the Saint? Thirdly: What 
question in the catechism shows us best how to imitate the Saint? 
Inquiry reveals that the ‘‘Catechism Mass’’ is not the exception in 
this parish, but the custom. After some years experience with daily 
Communion, the pastor had announced: “Daily Communion will 
not have the fruit it is intended to have unless it is preceded by 
daily instruction. From now on in this parish, as far as possible, 
every Mass will be a Communion Mass, and every Mass will be 
a Catechism Mass.”’ 

By What Authority. Before me, as I write, is the letter of 
a correspondent, to whom I had submitted some thoughts similar 
to those embodied in the foregoing paragraphs. This correspond- 
ent loves the liturgy (what Catholic does not?), but fears that 
enthusiasm which leads to extremes. I quote a passage from his 
letter: 

“Do I understand you aright when I interpret you as follows? 

‘First. Catechism is not employed here in its modern sense 
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of elementary, systematic instruction, intended primarily for chil- 
dren and converts. Rather, it is used in the ancient and fuller 
sense of any and all instruction given during the Mass of the 
Catechumens, be that instruction called as it may, homily, sermon, 
doctrine, address, explanation, exhortation, panegyric. 


“Second. Since the term ‘the Mass of the Catechumens’ means 
‘the Mass of those who are being instructed in catechism’, the Mass 
is not what it should be unless it includes ‘catechism’, that is, 
instruction in some form or another. 


“Thicd. In point of fact, there are priests, both here and 
abroad, who do give instruction at Mass, daily, or almost daily. 
The Lenten Masses are held thus in many places. Fr. Parsch of 
Klosterneuburg was lately commended by Fr. Ellard for the daily 
five minutes’ instruction at Mass, ‘year in and year out’. 


‘Fourth. Hence, since it is in full accord with the meaning 
of the first part of Mass, as handed down to us by the Fathers 
under the name of the Mass of the Catechumens, and since it is 
already employed to advantage by many priests, daily instruction 
at Mass, daily ‘catechism’, is a laudable and profitable practice, 
worthy of universal commendation. 


“So far I can follow you. But underlying your argument, 
implied where not expressed, is a further conclusion, wherein I 
cannot so easily follow you. I word it thus: 


“Fifth. This catechetical, instructional element, which gives 
its name to the Mass of the Catechumens, should be oral and 
personal. That means, it is not enough that the celebrant read the 
Epistle and the Gospel. Not enough, even, that he repeat the read- 
ing in the people’s tongue, for the sake of those who cannot 
follow the Latin. Rather, after thus reading the divine message, 
he should go on, however briefly, to explain that message, to 
interpret it, to show its meaning in the lives of his people. And 
all this, not as matter of supererogation and exceptional piety, 
but of duty and necessity; not as weekly practice on Sundays, 
nor seasonal practice in Lent or Advent; but as daily practice, 
year in and year out, as a self-understood part of each and every 
holy Mass. 
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“On this last point I simply ask: By what authority? If 
the Mass is incomplete without oral instruction, as you main- 
tain, then by far the greater number of Masses in these last cen- 
turies have been incomplete. That is a paradox too great to be 
borne. By what authority, again I ask, do you hold it? And 
that you may not beat the air, I will show you briefly where | 
stand. 

“IT grant you, then, that in the beginning the instruction 
was always oral. The Apostles could not, in the beginning, read 
the Epistles and the Gospels, because neither Epistle nor Gospel 
was as yet written. Thus oral instruction was simply necessary. 
But not for long. When by divine inspiration the Gospels and 
the Epistles had been written down, when by the authority of 
the Church exact and fixed forms of prayer had been determined 
on, there was no longer the same necessity for oral instruction. 
The Church herself had shown her preference for the written 
instruction, embodied in the Epistles and the Gospels, to be read 
or chanted by the celebrant or his assistants, just as they are today. 
And there is at hand a clear reason for this development. Namely, 
that the prerogative of infallibility, enjoyed by the Apostles each 
and singly, cannot be claimed for individual bishops and priests.”’ 

By the Authority of the Fathers. My correspondent inter- 
prets me correctly. By catechism I understand all those forms of 
instruction which history shows to have been part of the Mass 
of the Catechumens. And I now proceed to answer his question: 
By what authority do I maintain that oral instruction, i. e., cate- 
chism, is an element, ordinary and self-understood, of the daily 
Mass? First, I shall lay down some historical authorities; second- 
ly, I shall show what bearing these authorities have on my 
conclusions. 

In the golden age of the Church, then, in the apostolico- 
patristic era, was oral instruction, catechetical instruction, as im- 
portant and indispensable as I here presuppose? The answer is an 
undoubted Yes. Only one or the other obscure writer has ventured 
a denial. Thus I find a man named Kreuser, quoted by Amberger 
in 1852, making this statement: ‘“The Mass of the Catechumens 
did not belong to the Mass, the instruction was meant chiefly 
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for the catechumens.’’ Were Kreuser’s statement true, our modern 
practice of separating instruction from the Sacrifice would after 
all be an ancient practice. But the statement is simply not true. 
All authorities are against it. I need but refer to the articles of 
Fr. Fortescue in the Catholic Encyclopedia, or to his book entitled 
The Mass, a Study of the Roman Liturgy (esp. pp. 284, 285). 
Amberger himself, a student of apostolico-liturgical ideas, demol- 
ishes Kreuser. I quote his words as summarizing this question of 
history : 

‘From the beginning this first part belonged to the Mass, 
and at it the faithful were present, just as they were at the other 
parts. But it was permitted to the catechumens to participate in 
the Mass till after the Gospel. Listen to the words of the Fathers 
and the Councils: ‘See, after the instruction the catechumens are 
dismissed (fit missa catechumenis), but the faithful shall remain’ 
(Augustine, Serm. 237, de temp.). “The bishop shall forbid no 
one to come to church and hear the word of God, be he pagan, 
heretic, or Jew, till the dismissal of the catechumens’ (IV Council 
of Carthage). ‘We have decreed that the holy Gospels shall be 
read before the bringing of the offertory gifts, before the dismissal 
of the catechumens, after the epistle, in order that the salutary 
precepts of Jesus Christ, of the word of the priest, may be heard, 
not only by the faithful, but also by the catechumens, by the 
penitents, and by all who do not belong to us. For we know 
certainly that the instruction of the bishop leads many to the 
faith’ (Council of Valencia, A. D. 524). ‘Instruction in the 
faith is twofold: One for the catechumens, to prepare them for 
Baptism, the other for the faithful who participate in the Mystery 
(i. e., the Eucharist); but from this second instruction the cate- 
chumens are not excluded’ (Summa theologica III, q. 83, a. 4.). 
Hence the further statement that the sermon has nothing to do 
with the Sacrifice falls through its own weakness. The Mass of 
the Catechumens, ending with the sermon, does not indeed be- 
long to the essence of the Sacrificial Action, but is the preparation 
for that Action, and is thus part of the whole Sacrifice. Christ 
as priest cannot be separated from Christ at teacher’’ (Pastoral- 
theologie, pp. 105, 106). 
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So much on the facts of history. And if they be granted, is 
the conclusion I draw from them extravagant? Shall we admit 
tradition when it insists on instruction, i. e., Epistle and Gospel, 
as a part of Mass, and refuse that same tradition when it requires 
that there be further oral instruction? If it be thought strange 
that Mass without oral instruction has been tolerated for centu- 
ries, is it less strange that Mass without daily Communion went 
almost unreproached for centuries? Communion daily, Commu- 
nion for children, has long since carried us back to early Christi- 
anity, far beyond those centuries of patent toleration. Why can- 
not the same divine logic lead us back to daily catechism as part 
of Mass? Doctrine, sacrifice, sacrament, three woven into one, a 
trinity in unity—that is in the ideal spirit of the liturgy. The 
twenty-five years just past have restored to the Mass its dignity 
as a Sacrament, have made the Church once more the Banquet- 
hall of the world. This restoration of all things in Christ must 
not pause. And if it does not pause, the time must come, and 
God grant it come soon, when Mass itself will be the first and 
indispensable teacher of catechism, and when as a consequence 
the Church will again be the university of the world. 


PATRICK CUMMINS, O. S. B. 
Conception, Mo. 
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“The Fish of the Living’ 


(A catacomb inscription) 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF THE SICK. III’ 


HE sick are very dear members of the mystic Christ, 

‘ the Church, as can be gathered from the provision 

; ( the Church so tenderly makes for them in her offi- 

y cial liturgical books, the missal and the ritual. The 

salvation of their souls, the health of the body, if 

it be expedient for the sick member, the weight of the cross of 

affliction (so that it do not discourage them)—these are the 

things for which the Church pleads. If the Church is so con- 

cerned about the well-being of the sick and so rigidly prescribes 

in her books the procedure of the priest who assists the sick, 

should not they themselves seek to gather strength and inspira- 
tion from her liturgy? 


It is customary in case of serious illness to summon a phy- 
sician that he may restore the sick man to health. But the priests 
of the Church should be summoned at the same time that they 
may exercise their spiritual ministrations. It is not always true 
that there is time enough later to call the priest. Holy Scripture 
commands that the priests of the Church be called. But Holy 
Scripture also speaks highly of the physicians: ‘Honour the phy- 
sician for the need thou hast of him: for the Most High hath 
created him. For all healing is from God, and he shall receive 
gifts of the king. The skill of the physician shall lift up his 
head, and in the sight of great men he shall be praised. The Most 
High hath created medicines out of the earth, and a wise man 
will not abhor them’’ (Eccli. 38, 1-5). And Jesus Christ Him- 
self points to the physician as a necessary person: ‘“They that 
are in health need not a physician, but they that are ill’’ (Matth. 
9, 12). However, Holy Scripture also calls attention to another 
very powerful means to regain health—a means which is just as 
necessary, aye, sometimes more necessary and more powerful, and 
which can go hand in hand with the former: the prayer of the 
sick, and prayer over or for the sick. Nature is a creature of God, 
and all her healing balms come from God, the source of all life 
and all salvation. Scripture again testifies to this: “By these he 


1 See Orate Fratres, vol. II, p. 357; vol. III, p. 37. 
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(the physician) shall cure and shall allay their pains, and of 
these the apothecary shall make sweet confections, and shall make 
up ointments of health, and of his works there shall be no end. 
For the peace of God is over all the face of the earth. My son, 
in thy sickness neglect not thyself, but pray to the Lord, and he 
shall heal thee’ (Ecclus. 38, 7-9). And does not the Apostle St. 
James write very pointedly: ‘“The prayer of faith shall save the 
sick man: and the Lord shall raise him up” (5, 15). 

That prayer is really a most powerful means towards the 
regaining of health, can also be shown from examples of Holy 
Scripture: King Asa fell sick of a most violent pain in his feet 
‘“‘and yet in his illness he did not seek the Lord, but rather trusted 
in the skill of his physicians. And he slept with his fathers: and 
he died’’ (2 Paralip. 16, 12-13). Ezechias was sick unto death 
and was told by Isaias that he would die. The king however 
had recourse to prayer and his life was prolonged fifteen years: 
“T have heard thy prayer, and I have seen thy tears: and behold 
I have healed thee: on the third day thou shalt go up to the 
temple of the Lord’’ (4 Kings 20, 1-6). Both the physician with 
his skill and medicaments, and prayer are necessary. But much the 
more important is prayer, especially if the illness is a consequence 
(natural or supernatural) of a violation of the law of God: ‘“‘Be- 
hold thou art made whole: sin no more, lest some worse thing 
happen to thee’ (John 5, 14). Both means are at the disposal 
of the sick, the remedies of nature and the prayers and blessings 
of the Church. God created the physician and the remedy: but 
God is also the source of grace and blessings, and the use of one 
or the other, or better both, redounds to His glory. 


In ecclesiastical history we find numerous examples of the 
efficacy of devout prayer and of the external ceremonies used in 
connection with prayer. Christ Himself imposed hands on the 
sick and restored them to health: “. . . . behold a certain ruler 
came up, and adored Him, saying: Lord, my daughter is even 
now dead, but come lay thy hand upon her, and she shall live’ 
(Matth. 9, 18). “And they bring to him one deaf and dumb 
and they besought him that he would lay his hand upon him 
(Mark 7, 32). Not only did Christ Himself impose hands upor 
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the sick, but He gave this power also to His Apostles: ‘They shall 
take up serpents, and if they shall drink any deadly thing, it shall 
not hurt them: they shall lay their hands upon the sick, and 
they shall recover’’ (Mark 16, 18). The Acts of the Apostles 
(28, 8) relate how St. Paul cured the father of Publius who lay 
sick of a fever and of a bloody flow: ‘“To whom Paul entered in; 
and when he had prayed, and laid his hands on him, he healed 
him.’’ How many references are there not in the holy Book that 
faith together with the mere touching of the garments of Christ 
(Matth. 9, 20-23; 14, 36; Mark 6, 56; Luke 6, 19), or the 
shadow of St. Peter (Acts 15, 16), or the handkerchief and apror. 
of St. Paul (Acts 19, 12), cured the sick! Saints Irenaeus, Am- 
brose, Gregory of Nazianz, St. Amphilochus, St. Augustine, St. 
Hilary, St. John Chrysostom—all relate cures of many maladies 
which resulted from the imposition of hands and the prayers of 
the priest. And so the Catholic priest in our day still acts in the 
name of Jesus. Prayer and intercession, the sign of the cross or 
the imposition of hands—these are still the most powerful means 
to alleviate the sufferings and ills of afflicted mortals. 

The Mass formulary for the sick in the missal is one of 
the priest’s most powerful means of assisting the sick. At the 
sickbed he is an instrument of God consoling the sick, refreshing, 
strengthening and praying for them. At the altar, in the prayers 
of the Church, he prays God for the recovering of the body of the 
sick; he prays also for the health of the soul. If a sick person is 
near death, the priest prays for him in the holy Sacrifice that God 
be merciful to the dying sinner, forgive him his sins in virtue 
of the most precious Blood and grant him eternal rest. 

Faith and implicit trust in God help the sick if they seek 
assistance from the Church and find their inspiration in the liturgy 
of the Church. The Church, as we have seen, provides most ten- 
derly for them. All in health should be most concerned about the 
sick, for they see in the sick a brother of Christ. However, there 
is another viewpoint from which the Apostolate of the Sick be- 
comes a powerful means to promote the salvation of the souls 
of all others, to promote the whole cause of holy Mother Church. 
In fact, if we but consider all the good the sick can accomplish 
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by their patient suffering, afflictions and ailments appear to be 
an enviable cross. 

By their very affliction the sick can exercise an apostolate 
that may be very far-reaching in its results. Forgetting their own 
ailments they ought to be solicitous about the state of those who 
are apparently in good health. It may not be possible for the sick 
to pray always. Unconsciously however, they can exercise a great 
influence; silently they can preach to all who come in contact 
with them by their example of patience and faith and piety and 
teach them how to unite their sufferings with the greater suffer- 
ings of Christ their head. With the sufferings of the entire mystic 
Christ, the Church, they can offer their own sufferings for the 
greater glory of God and the salvation of innumerable souls. The 
Church must always suffer—is this not according to the teaching 
of the Gospel?——being persecuted by her enemies, ridiculed and 
despised by non-believers and heretics. And these her sufferings, 
together with the offerings of the pain-racked bodies of the bed- 
ridden members of Christ, when presented to God the Father. 
will be accepted by Him as an atonement for the scornful injuries 
inflicted on His infinite Majesty. Thus they will allay the anger 
of a just and holy God, and stay the hand of an offended Lord 
about to mete out deserved punishment. The good thief on 
Calvary offered his hard death-bed of the cross and won from 
the dying Savior the comforting promise of paradise. The suf- 
ferings of the sick members of the mystic body of Christ, offered 
in union with the sufferings of their Head, will merit the same 
promise for many other members who may be but impatiently 
enduring their crosses of trials and afflictions. Pains and ailments 
endured for the love of Christ and offered in union with His 
sacred Passion will be fragrant incense offered to the Father of 
mercies. And as the sweet perfume of fragrant incense long lingers 
in the sanctuary, so not only will the sweet odor of sufferings 
patiently borne delight the heart of the Man of Sorrows, but He 
Himself will linger in the sanctuary of that patient soul and 
cause her to exclaim: ‘‘O taste and see that the Lord is sweet!”’ 

It will not be possible to bring all the sick to church every 
day in order that there they may unite their sufferings with the 
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sacrifice of Christ. But many of the sick are so situated as to be 
able to enjoy the consoling privilege of receiving holy Commu- 
nion every day. They can in this way become real participants in 
the sacrifice of Christ. And in spirit at least all can attend the 
divine sacrifice of Mass and make an oblation of their sufferings. 
It will be a most pleasing offering to the Father even though they 
are not able to be present at the altar in person. In holy Mass 
the sick can listen to the silent teaching of Christ from crib to 
Calvary. From Him and His lifelong example they must learn 
how to bear patiently their afflictions. He, the Man of Sorrows, 
will be their strength and their courage. ‘‘O all ye that pass by 
the way, attend, and see if there be any sorrow like to my sor- 
row: for he hath made a vintage of me, as the Lord spoke in the 
day of his fierce anger’’ (Lamentation of Jeremias 1, 12). All 
human sufferings are but little crosses when compared with the 
sufferings of Christ, are but splinters of His great cross: “I am 
a worm, and no man: the reproach of men, and the outcast of 
the people’’ (Psalm 21, 7). 


Truly the sick are children of Calvary. It was on Calvary 
they were begotten by Christ to grace, and it is there He will 
pour into weak and helpless or faint hearts a power of resignation, 
that will enable them to look without fear upon the miseries which 
abound in human life. Co-redeemers they become in the work of 
the sanctification of souls. For this very reason all sick should be 
encouraged to become members of the growing Apostolate of the 
Sick. At least in spirit all should enroll, for the real purpose of 
the apostolate is to interest the members not only in the general 
prayer life of the Church, but especially in one of its aspects the 
life of suffering and sacrifice. Destined as they are by their very 
condition of health, to a life of pain, why should they not unite 
their misfortune—or should we not call it good fortune?—with 
the sufferings the Church undergoes in the fuller realization of 
her Christ-life? “‘It is good for a man, when he hath borne the 
yoke from his youth,”’ the Church sings on Holy Saturday in her 
Lamentations. The same quotation may be appropriated to the 
time of sickness: It is good for a man to bear the yoke of suffering, 
especially bodily suffering, when the Lord in His goodness visits 
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him with it. Also: “‘It is good to wait with silence for the salva- 
tion of God’’ (Lamentations 3, 26). 

Others will thus derive much benefit and grace from the ail- 
ments patiently borne. And the sick themselves can in this wise 
lay up great treasures in heaven. It has been said that ‘‘the power 
of suffering is the grandest merchandise of life’’, for not only is 
the value of souls gauged by it, but sufferings are the price paid 
for the “inheritance incorruptible, and undefiled, and that can not 
fade, reserved in heaven’’ (I Peter 1, 4). Sickness endured with 
resignation for the love of God is treasure laid up ‘‘where neither 
the rust nor moth doth consume’’ (Matth. 6, 20). 


CUTHBERT GOEB, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 








“The divine plan in the work of our salvation was 
not to place upon the earth solitary adorers, each ap- 
proaching God on his own account. Nothing is more 
foreign to the divine conception. In forming the 
divine organism which was to survive Him and 
achieve His work, Christ desired to realize among 
men the union of which He partook tn God both as 
example and model: ‘Father, make them to be one, 
as we also are one’ (John 17, 22). He wished to 
form all His children into a unified and compact so- 
ciety, of which the Father would be the origin and 
bond. 

“This collective conception of the Christian life, 
realized through the different groupings of which we 
have spoken, and which is only an application of the 
dogma of the Communion of Saints, finds its most 
complete and most efficacious expression in the lit- 
urgical worship. To be convinced of this, it is suf- 
ficient to study the origin and development of this 
familiar organism; first, the diocesan community, then 
the parochial communities." —DOM LAMBERT BEAU- 
DUIN. 
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THE MOZARABIC RITE 


F all the Latin rites in use in the Church today less 
seems to be generally known of the Mozarabic than 
of any other. No doubt its comparatively small ex- 
tension, and its utter difference from the modern 
Roman rite, can in some measure account for this. 

If this, as it would appear to be, is the reason, it provides no 
manner of excuse for any Catholic at all interested in matters lit- 
urgical to be ignorant of it. Any account we give here must of 
necessity be short and simple, but if we arouse a faint curiosity 
in the minds of some, a curiosity which leads them further and 
which eventually urges them on to make explorations on their 
own account, we shall have achieved what we set out to do. 

The Mozarabic rite is used today only in Toledo, and any- 
one who wishes to assist at a Mass according to this rite should 
visit the ‘“‘Capilla Muzarabe’’ in the cathedral there. He will find 
a daily high Mass and the divine Office chanted in public. This 
is the sole relic of a rite which was once almost universal in Spain, 
and which in a slightly different form extended throughout France 
in the days before Charlemagne, where it became to be known 
as the Gallican rite. The great similarity which existed between 
these two may best be illustrated by an event which took place 
in the latter half of the ninth century. When in 879 A. D., 
Charles the Bald, King of the Franks, wished to see what the 
ancient Gallican rite had been like—it had been abclished by 
Charlemagne and the Roman substituted in its place—he sent to 
Spain for priests of the Mozarabic rite to come and celebrate their 
Mass before him, as it was acknowledged in those days to be prac- 
tically a local development of the Gallican. Since, then, in its 
broad outlines, it represents one of the oldest rites of Western 
Christendom, and one moreover which no longer exists, it has 
some claim on our attention. 

The question of the origin of this rite is as complicated as 
the origin of the Ambrosian rite (described in a former article’) ; 
but the two are connected in this respect that scholars who hold 














1 Cf. Orate Fratres, vol. II, pp. 146 ff. 
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a certain opinion of the origin of one, generally hold a like opinion 
of the other. Before the present century the common opinion was 
that it was introduced by the Arian Goths from Constantinople 
when they conquered and overran the greater part of southern 
Spain. Nowadays, however, the best liturgical writers have come 
round to the view that the Ambrosian, the former Gallican and 
the Mozarabic rites have all a common origin, and that they are 
nothing else than an earlier form of the Roman rite, and that 
local additions were made by the respective bishops as time went on. 

The rite developed under Saints Isidore and Ildephonse in 
the seventh century. Various attempts were made to suppress it, 
and these seem to have been more successful than was the case 
at Milan. Towards the end of the eighth century a certain amount 
of trouble was caused by Elipandus making quotations from the 
liturgical books to support his Adoptionist heresies; and on ac- 
count of this the pope, John X, sent a legate to enquire into the 
matter, and especially the books of the rite. But the legate was 
agreeably surprised, and sent a favorable report to the pope so 
that a new approbation was issued. Of course the accusation was 
quite groundless; even the Roman rite has been made the object 
of calumny for similar supposed faults. But there was one result 
of this visitation which should be noticed; the words of conse- 
cration as used in the Mozarabic missal were ordered to be with- 
drawn and those of the Roman rite substituted. As a matter of 
fact the old form is even now printed in the Missal,’ but the 
Roman form is always the one recited by the priest. This is a 
good instance of what we pointed out in the introduction to 
this series—the importance attached to unity in essentials. 

But a gradual process of assimilation to the Roman rite went 
on, and in many parts of Spain the Mozarabic rite disappeared 
altogether, until at last in 1495 under Cardinal Ximenes, Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, a restoration took place. 

The Archbishop set up a commission to edit new editions 
of the Missal and Breviary, both of which had appeared by 1502. 
He made a foundation at Toledo for thirteen chaplains and some 
other officials, who were to sing the divine Office and the Mass 


* These are: HOC EST CORPUS MEUM QUOD PRO VOBIS TRADETUR 
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daily. Other foundations of a similar nature were made about 
the same time, but that of Cardinal Ximenes is the only one 
existing at the present day. 

In dealing with the Mozarabic rite we must bear in mind 
that it is entirely different from the Roman, and bears no sort 
of affinity to those others which are really nothing else than medi- 
eval variants of the Roman. We said at the beginning that the 
Mozarabic was really Roman in origin; but now it has lost all 
resemblance to its parent. Or perhaps we should say that the 
Roman rite has lost all resemblance to its offspring, for what 
has really happened is that while one has developed the other 
has stood still. While the Roman has had on the whole a healthy 
development, the Mozarabic has been in a state of stagnation for 
the greater part of its existence. 

The Mass. Any account we give of the Mozarabic rite must 
necessarily be short, and we shall content ourselves with pointing 
out its chief features. It would be impossible in so short a space 
to indicate its many peculiarities. 

After the usual preparatory przyers (borrowed from the 
Roman rite), the Introit—«alled Offtctum-——and the Gloria, there 
follow a collect and three scriptural lessons: a lesson from the old 
Testament, another from St. Paul, and lastly the Gospel. Notice 
that the Gospel is sung by the celebrant and not by a deacon. The 
usual chants are sung between the lessons. The Offertory then 
begins with an antiphon known as Sacrificium (corresponding to 
the Offertortum) and the Lavabo. Now comes one of the most 
beautiful parts of the rite—a series of seven great prayers known 
respectively as Missa, Alta Oratio, Post Nomina, Oratio ad Pacem, 
Illatio (includes Sanctus, Post Sanctus, Consecration) Post Pridie 
and the Pater. It has been noticed that this series of prayers is 
very like that used in the Roman rite on Good Friday. All condi- 
tions are prayed for and the Saints are commemorated. The Kiss 
of Peace is given before the //latio. This latter is like a very solemn 
proper Preface, but it is very much longer. The Sanctus follows 
(it is said in Latin and in Greek). After two short prayers the 
Consecration takes place; after another short prayer the Credo is 
sung by the choir but in the plural number. Meanwhile the priest 
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makes the fraction by dividing the Host into nine parts and ar- 
ranging them in the form of a cross on the paten each representing 
a mystery of our Lord’s life. This arrangement was ordered by 
the council held at Tours in 507. 

The Pater is said by the priest and after each petition the 
congregation answer Amen. The prayers said immediately before 
the Communion are similar to those found in the Sarum rite. A 
blessing is given before the Communion. After the Communion 
and a prayer corresponding to the Roman Postcommunion, the 
faithful are dismissed by the following formula: Missa acta est 
in nomine Domini Nostri Jesu Christi; perficiamus in pace. Then 
the Salve and finally the blessing; but these last two features are 
comparatively modern additions and formed no part of the ancient 
rite. 

Such, then, in a few words, is the Mozarabic Mass. Although 
we have not been able to go into details as we might have wished, 
nevertheless it is to be hoped that our readers will have formed 
some idea, at any rate, of its general plan. It is more complicated 
than the Roman, but it is interesting for many reasons, not least 
because it has preserved many primitive features which in the 
Roman rite have “‘been lost or buried in the Canon”’ (the late 


W. C. Bishop). 
LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD. 


Bath, England. 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 





WITH OUR In the last issue of Orate Fratres we commented on 
READERS the importance of the dogma of the Mystic Body of 

Christ for a deeper understanding and appreciation 
of our relation with Christ, of our proper status as members of 
His Church. The liturgical apostolate must foster above all a 
deeper understanding of the concepts fundamental in the life of 
the Church and her members. Better will and action in rational 
man ever depend on and should follow from better understand- 
ing—in each one according to his abilities. Still the life of the 
Church, essentially spiritual and supernatural and therefore in- 
ternal and invisible, finds its proper expression in external action. 
Liturgy is precisely the internal worship of the mystic body ex- 
ternally expressed. Hence a second approach to, and a second aim 
of, the liturgical apostolate must concern itself with the externals 
of the liturgy. 


The reception given to a recent compilation on rubrics and 
ceremonies, Wuest-Mullaney’s Matters Liturgical (now in second 
edition), indicates the increasing desire for improvement in the 
externals of the liturgy. The book of 630 pages in handy pocket 
size is a great aid to all seeking the latest information on such 
matters in English form (Pustet Co., 52 Barclay Street, New 
York, $3.00). All lovers of the Church’s worship cannot but 
rejoice to see how the desire for more definite knowledge on the 
externals of the sacred liturgy is replacing the former indifference. 


Another happy sign has come from the annual meeting of 
the National Association of Catholic Publishers and Dealers in 
Church Goods held in New York in the early part of the present 
year. Church goods houses have been accused in no sparing terms, 
and have been most roundly berated for the poor liturgical and 
artistic quality of the Church paraphernalia they put on the mar- 
ket. Their excuse has often been, and not entirely without reason, 
that they must answer to demands or go out of business. Surely 
it is not in their competence directly to raise the standard of 
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demand. That must come from elsewhere. Yet they can do much 
by taking the initiative from their angle of the question. If they 
have in supply goods that meet the liturgical and artistic require- 
ments to the fullest, this itself will help to raise the standard of 
demand. In the meeting mentioned above, Mr. Xavier N. Ben- 
ziger of the firm of Benziger Brothers well stated that if Catholic 
dealers do not think of putting out a Catholic book not having 
the imprimatur, they should likewise not think of putting out 
Church goods that do not conform in every way to the standards 
set forth in the liturgical and canonical books. Well spoken! 

For a long time many church architects, decorators, altar 
builders have felt the same way. If this better attitude begins to 
develop on all sides, what rapid strides should we not make in 
the improvement of the externals of our worship? And then, how 
much more telling will not the language of the externals be in 
preaching to the people, as it should, of the beauty, the sublimity, 
the dignity of the truths of our worship, even in preaching these 
very truths themselves in the wonderful language of liturgical 
symbolism of which we know so little today! A good start has 
been made in the past decade or two. Today the consciousness of 
it is growing rapidly, and the desire for something better. That 
should almost suffice for good results. For the grace of the Lord 
never fails us; it produces the results, if we but will to improve 
and strive accordingly. 





o 


A SECOND No tribute in commemoration of the celebrated Motu 
CALL proprio of Pius X on sacred music and the liturgy 
could rival in importance the Apostolic Constitution 

of Dec. 20, 1928, in which our Holy Father Pius XI recalls and 
emphatically reasserts the epochal principles of his saintly pre- 
decessor. Was the Catholic response to those memorable words of 
twenty-five years ago really so faint-hearted that a second call 
from the supreme voice is found necessary? Or had we so far 
departed from the ‘‘Christian spirit’’ that a return to the ancient 
ideal entails a vast and slowly progressing reform? Both questions 
seem to be answered with an implied affirmative in the recent papal 
document. For, on the one hand, it deplores that the advantages 
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expected of the wise regulations of Pius X have not been achieved, 
because some considered themselves excused from their observance, 
while others soon lapsed from first fervor; while, on the other 
hand, it gives renewed and definite prescriptions providing for a 
more successful carrying out of the spirit and letter of the Motu 
proprio. 

The clear and authoritative pronouncement of our supreme 
pontiff leaves no room for hesitation. Who would any longer 
question the wisdom of such solemn regulations, or the great 
spiritual advantages to be derived from their whole-hearted ob- 
servance? 

But what about the feasibility of the pontifical program? 
The aim which concerns the greatest number of the faithful and 
faces most difficulty is the congregational participation in the chant 
at the sacred functions. “In order that the faithful,’’ so says the 
decree, “‘may more actively participate in divine worship, such of 
the Gregorian chant as belongs to the people, is to be restored to 
the use of the people.’’ Very wisely the decree prepares the way 
for this fuller participation by insisting that ‘‘all ecclesiastical stu- 
dents are to be trained in the chant’, that there shall be “frequent 
and almost daily practice of the chant in seminaries and other 
houses of ecclesiastical training’. The priests, going forth from 
these houses of study with an accurate knowledge and filled with 
a warm appreciation of liturgical music and of the public char- 
acter of Catholic worship, will see to it ‘that the faithful, not as 
strangers or mute spectators, but really impressed and penetrated 
by the beauty of the liturgy, take part in the sacred ceremonies, 
their voices alternating according to prescribed rules with those 
of the priest and the choir’. 

Meanwhile, and since the priests can hardly accomplish the 
task alone, what can be done to help the great cause along? Many 
successful efforts, some of which were mentioned in these pages, 
have been made also in our country by way of instructions and 
chant-practice in school or hall or church at convenient hours, 
when not only the children but all the interested parishioners 
could attend. However, an otherwise willing compliance with 
the spirit of the Church is frequently prevented by the lack of 
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able instructors. For this reason the announcements of schools 
for liturgical music in various parts of our country are a welcome 
promise of relief. 

Our readers will have noticed in Orate Fratres the adver- 
tisement of a Liturgical Summer School from June 24 to August 
3. The liturgical apostolate of St. John’s Abbey realizes that the 
fostering of a truly liturgical spirit is the direct aim of the pon- 
tifical legislation, because it is essential to a successful training 
in church music, both for instructors and the people. Hence the 
courses which it offers lay special stress on a clear understanding 
of the liturgy, so that the teachers of ecclesiastical music may grow 
in appreciation of our solemn worship for the sake of their own 
spiritual benefit. Then, being deeply confirmed in their worthy 
enthusiasm, they will more readily inspire and strengthen in others 
a fruitful love for all that pertains to the service of God, and not 
least an eagerness for personal participation by means of the chant. 

° 


LITURGICAL At a meeting of the Chicago Calvert Club, April 
BRIEFS 11, Miss Ellen Gates Starr addressed a large and 
interested audience on the subject of the liturgy and 
its relation to the spiritual life of the individual Catholic. The 
audience showed its appreciation by securing a large number of 
liturgical booklets, chiefly of the Popular Liturgical Library, which 
had been displayed for inspection and sale in conjunction with 
the meeting. 





This year the National Students’ Spiritual Leadership Con- 
vention under the auspices of the Sodality of Our Lady will hold 
separate meetings for men students and for young ladies; the meet- 
ings are to be at Chicago, June 16 to 18, and July 5 to 9, respec- 
tively. As in the meeting last year (see Orate Fratres, Vol. III, 
pp. 28 and 56), the liturgical life will receive its due emphasis 
both practically and theoretically. The two programs call for a 
solemn opening High Mass, a Missa Recitata, and a Mass with 
General Communion. Topics in both meetings include Student 
Leadership, the Student and the Eucharist, and Catholic Action. 


Preparations are now being made for the twelfth annual Lit- 
urgical week of Belgium, to be held at the Abbey of Mont César, 
Louvain, July 29 to August 1, 1929. The special aim this year 
will be to establish practical bonds of connection between the 
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Altar and Catholic Action. For this purpose the program of the 
‘““Week’’ will be formulated on the basis of answers received to 
an extensive questionaire. The latter consists of over fifty questions 
on actual conditions in regard to the parish, the parish Mass, Com- 
munion at Mass, use of the Missal, responses at Mass, the liturgi- 
cal chant, Vespers, and Mass serving. The questions were formu- 
lated under the auspices of the Central Commission of Liturgy of 
the A. C. J. B. (Catholic Association of Belgian Youth). 


The Cathedral of St. James, Seattle, Washington, has had 
an enviable record in its Sunday services ever since its opening in 
October 1927. Every Sunday without fail, including ‘vacation’, 
High Mass and Vespers have been sung. Even the Proper of the 
Mass is always either sung or recited. The present choir contains 
over a hundred boys who receive their training at regular ses- 
sions of the school period, and at the joint rehearsals with a 
double quartet of men on Sundays after Mass. 

The boys are divided into the ‘“‘old’’ and ‘‘new’’ boys at 
the beginning of each year, both in practice and in the sanctuary, 
thus allowing the needed special attention of the one group. Choir 
seats are behind the high altar and screened by a grill from the 
congregation. 

The choir, directed by Dr. F. S. Palmer, was founded by 
the present pastor, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. G. Stafford. His basic 
view is that such a choir not only renders true liturgical music but 
also fosters -vocations—and the actual facts bear him out. 

“At the Sunday High Mass during term time, the boys sing 
the responses without organ. They sing the Ordinary antiphonally 
with the men. The Gregorian masses in use include no. VIII (De 
Angelis), no. IX (Cum jubilo), no. XVII and the Requiem. 
The Proper of the Mass and all of the Vespers are sung by the 
men. Music of the polyphonic composers and motets and selections 
from the masses of modern composers, including Mitterer, Perosi, 
Ravanello, Refice, Widor and Yon, are also sung.” 

In addition, programs have been given to illustrate the dif- 
ferent types of real Church music and have attracted wide notice. 
“It seems quite apparent,”’ writes Dr. Palmer, “that the only hope 
of a permanent and lasting reform in Church music lies in the 
education of the children. When this becomes general, then the 
next generation of adults will know and love the music of the 
liturgy, and congregational singing at High Mass will become the 
realization of a liturgical ideal.”’ 


In accordance with a growing tradition in Italy, and in con- 
tinuance of his previous pastorals, His Grace Mons. Valeri, Arch- 
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bishop of Brindisi, has written his Lenten pastoral on the spiri- 
tual value of the liturgy for the people. ““Among all the forms 
of prayer, the most fitting, the most worthy, and corresponding 
best to the scope of prayer, is liturgical prayer, said with the 
Church and in the name of the Church, the sole authority com- 
petent in this matter; and among all the liturgical prayers the 
first, the most holy, from which all the others draw their life 
and their value, is holy Mass The faithful are 
members of the mystic body, members of the Church; and in 
order that they may abide in faith and charity, they live of the 
very life of the Church, as the branches live of the vine—and 
therefore of the very life of Christ. And as Christ offers the Sacri- 
fice on our altars, so the Church offers it, and with the Church 
all her children.”’ 


In Catholic Holland, now often called the model country 
of Catholic Action and life, much thought and experiment have 
been devoted to the planning of church buildings. Altar position, 
lighting effects, decoration, ground-plan, etc., are all being dis- 
cussed with a view to their best expressing and realizing the pur- 
poses of divine worship. The new bishop of Haarlem, Msgr. 
Aengenent, says a recent report, has approved several projects, in 
which the altar will be closer to the people instead of at the end 
of the apse, and so constructed that the priest can say Mass with 
the altar between himself and the people. Thus his every action 
will be in full view, and better participation by the people in 
the Sacrifice will be made possible. In this, Catholic Holland is 
but reverting to a practice of the early Church. 

° 


Book Fr. Honoratus Bonzelet, O. F. M., has sought to open 
REVIEWS the way to pastors for immediate action and ready deci- 
sion by translating and publishing The Pastoral Com- 
panion of Fr. Louis Anler, O. F. M. In a compact and very prac- 
tical manner he treats of such subjects as easily escape the mind 
and cause doubts in regard to the administration of the sacra- 
ments. (189 pp. $1.75. Franciscan Herald Press, 1434-38 W. 
51st Street, Chicago.) 





A recent pamphlet entitled Notes on the Extraordinary 
Jubilee of 1929, by the Rt. Rev. Louis J. Nau, S. T. D., brings 
out emphatically the necessity of a worthy Confession and a 
worthy Communion as conditions for gaining the Jubilee Ple- 
nary Indulgence this year. (44 pp. Paper cover, $7.50 per 100. 
Frederick Pustet Co., Inc., 436 Main Street, Cincinnati, Ohio). 
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In answer to the repeated requests of organists and choir 
directors of Germany, the Rev. H. Konings has recently published 
his Kleines Vesperbuch. It contains Vespers and Compline for the 
Sundays and principal feasts of the year with modern musical 
notation. The antiphons, hymns, and collects are given in Latin 
and German, while the Psalms are in Latin alone. With clear 
and easily legible texts, the book might well prove a boon for 
those who find difficulty with Gregorian notation. (218 pp. 1928. 
Cloth bound, 4.80 Marks. L. Schwann, Druck und Verlag, Dis- 
seldorf, Germany.) 


The impetus with which the Holy Father’s call to Catholic 
Action is being answered in Germany and other European coun- 
tries is also spreading to this country. There can be no true Cath- 
olic Action that does not knit the lay apostle more closely to the 
Church, as a member living intimately of the life of the head 
Christ. This is well indicated by the topics treated in a recent 
brochure constituting No. 2 of the Beitraége zur neuzeitlichen 
Seelsorgehilfe, published at Freiburg i. Br.: The Lay Apostolate 
and present tasks of Catholicism; the layman in the Church; 
education to the lay apostolate out of the spirit of the liturgy; 
spiritual exercises as a school of the lay apostolate; the educa- 
tion of the lay apostle through catechism; the sermon in the 
service of the lay apostolate. 


In My Mass Book (Macmillan Co., 79 pp. 62 plates) the 
Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary have prepared 
a manual for teaching children of the first three grades to pray 
the Mass. The general trend and meaning of the Mass text has 
been happily retained in the simplified prayers which the ex- 
perienced Sisters have compiled to suit the range of the child 
mind. There are also prayers for before and after Communion 
and for Confession. Colored plates on almost every page of the 
book represent the priest at different parts of the Mass or else 
some aspect of the life of Christ. There is danger that the chil- 
dren (even some teachers?) will too easily think these two sets 
of pictures correlative and unconsciously fall into the notion that 
the eucharistic Sacrifice is a recalling or representation of the dif- 
ferent historical events of our Lord’s life; this especially, since 
there is no graded emphasis on the different steps of the Mass, 
and so no hint of the organic unity of the latter is given. How- 
ever, the book is a good step forward in the right direction. 


A recent publication, Ordinations, is a translation and ex- 
planation of the whole rite of Ordination by Rev. A. Biskupek, 
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S. V. D. It is printed in clear, legible type. The book is useful 
not only for the clerical student preparing for the reception of 
Holy Orders, but also for all others who wish to know some- 
thing of the Church’s mind on these rites, or who wish to assist 
at ordinations with a reliable manual to guide them. (Paper, 50c. 
Limp leather, $1.25. Mission Press, S. V. D., Techny, Illinois.) 


The following books and pamphlets were recently sent to 
The Liturgical Press. Mention of them here does not preclude 
more extensive notices later: 


APOSTOLAT LITURGIQUE, Abbaye de S. André, Lophem, Belgium: L’ Abbé 
A. Croegaert (Professeur au Grand Séminaire de Malines), La Liturgie 
Nuptiale. xx, 167 pp., with red etchings throughout the book. 1928. 
Paper cover, 6 fr. De luxe edition, 10 frs. 

BREPOL’S CATHOLIC PRESS, Turnhout, Belgium: Rev. J. J. O'Connell 
(Dublin), How to Serve Mass. A little book for Priests and Altar-Servers. 
95 pp. with 31 illustrations. 1927. Linen paper cover, 8 pence. Cloth 
bound, 1 shilling. 

BURNS OATES and WASHBOURNE LTD., 28 Orchard St., London, W. 1: 
Rev. J. B. O'Connell (Dublin), The Clementine Instruction. For the 
Right Ordering of the Forty Hours’ Prayer. Translation and Commentary. 
x, 54 pp. 1927. Paper cover, 1/6. 

CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY OF IRELAND, Dublin: Rev. J. B. O’Con- 
nell, The Liturgy of the Forty Hours’ Prayer. 96 pp. 1927. Paper cover, 
2 pence. Can be bought from The Liturgical Press at 10 cents per copy. 

B. HERDER BOOK CO., 15 and 17 S. Broadway, St. Louis: Franz Schnei- 
der, Die Muttersprache unserer Kirche. Eine Einfiihrung fiir das Volk. 55 
pp. 1928. Paper bound, net 25 cents. —- — Rev. J. Tixeront, Holy 
Orders and Ordination. A Study in the History of Dogma. Translated 
from the Second French edition by Rev. S. A. Raemers, M. A. 371 pp. 
1928. Bound in cloth, $2.50. 

VERLAG JOSEF KOESEL &% FRIEDRICH PUSTET, Miinchen, Germany: 
Dr. Josef Géttler, Universitatsprofessor, Katechetische Blatter. Zeitschrift 
fiir katholische Religionspadagogik. XXIX (54.) Jahrgang. 1928. Heft 12. 

MISSION PRESS, S. V. D., Techny, Ill.: Rev. A. Biskupek, S. V. D., Ordina- 
tions. A Translation and Explanation of the Rite of Ordination. 124 pp. 
1928. Paper cover, 50c. Limp leather, $1.25. 

MISSIONSDRUCKEREI A.-G., Steyl, Post Kaldenkirchen, Rhid., Germany: 
Liga-Broschiiren. Price, 0.20 M. each. 

—Z 1: P. Ignatius Stiitzle, O. S. B., Der Katholik im Advent. 32 pp. 
1927. 

—Z 2: P. Ignatius Stitzle, O. S. B., Die Leidenswoche unsers Herrn. 
Ein Fihrer durch die Karwoche. 32 pp. 1928. 

—Z 3: Pfarrer Franz Bitter, Der Sonntag und dein Glick. 32 pp. 1928. 

—Z 4: P. Ignatius Stiitzle, O. S. B., Die heilige Fastenzeit. 32 pp. 1929. 

SANKT AUGUSTINUS-VERLAG, Friedrichstr. 246, Berlin SW 48, Germany: 
Benediktinisches Klosterleben in Deutschland. Geschichte und Gegenwart. 
Published by the Monks of Maria Laach Abbey, Germany. 639 pp. 700 
illustrations and plates. 1929. De luxe edition, cloth bound in quarto size. 
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